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THE FIRST AMERICAN IMPERIALIST. 

BY WILLIAM S. EOSSITEK. 



The present colonial policy of the United States did not 
originate in the conditions growing out of the war with Spain. 
It was advocated fifty-two years ago by a commodore of the 
United States navy, who wrote of his purposes and impressions 
to the Navy Department from the old side-wheeler " Susque- 
hanna," cruising in 1853 in the Japan Sea. This man was 
Matthew C. Perry, a product of the early navy, trained in the 
school of Bainbridge, Hull and Decatur, brother of " Perry of 
the Lakes," and Ms superior in most matters of administration 
and judgment. 

The treaty which resulted from the American expedition to 
Japan, commanded by Commodore Perry, was signed at Kanaga- 
wa, beside the Bay of Yedo, March 31st, 1854. This historic 
document terminated the Japanese policy of seclusion which had 
been strictly enforced for two centuries, and marked the begin- 
ning of intercourse and trade with the United States, and subse- 
quently with other foreign nations. 

The immediate occasion for the American expedition was the 
barbarous treatment experienced by American sailors wrecked on 
the coasts of Japan. In the treacherous waters of the Indian 
Ocean and the China and Japan Seas, shipwrecks were frequent. 
Prior to the negotiation of the treaty, foreigners had been so 
rigidly excluded that ships of other nations, even when in dis- 
tress, were not permitted to enter Japanese ports, and shipwrecked 
seamen had been subjected to the most cruel treatment. Even 
Japanese sailors, driven to sea in the frail junks employed in 
coastwise traffic and picked up by foreign vessels, or cast upon 
foreign shores, were not permitted to return to their native land 
if brought in foreign ships. 
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Had the expedition to Japan been an ordinary event in naval 
history, satisfaction over the successful outcome of it would have 
died out long ago. The contrary has occurred. Each turn in 
the rapid movement of affairs in the Orient, and our own entry, 
within a decade, into the company of ruling Powers across the 
Pacific, have emphasized the importance of the expedition, the 
influence of which still lingers in the cordial relations existing 
between the United States and the Japanese Empire. 

After the beginning of the nineteenth century, Japan's policy 
of seclusion, which had been in force since 1638, became in- 
creasingly impracticable. Western nations were beginning to 
compete actively for Eastern trade, and the large population 
and reputed wealth of this hermit nation offered great tempta- 
tions to mercantile enterprise. The Portuguese, who had been 
the first to secure a foothold in the islands (in 1542), and to 
whose religious activity the Japanese policy of exclusion was 
principally due, repeatedly attempted to reestablish commercial 
relations. The French, Dutch, Spanish, English, Kussians, and 
Americans, successively endeavored to trade or negotiate trea- 
ties, but failed; although the Dutch were allowed to send a 
trading-ship annually to Nagasaki and to keep, under humili- 
ating conditions, a resident Commissioner at that point. As the 
century advanced, the Japanese, indeed, showed a tendency to 
enforce exclusion even more strictly. They observed closely the 
course of events in the East, and perceived that England was 
gaining a foothold on the mainland at Shanghai and Hong Kong, 
and elsewhere in the Orient. They feared that a similar policy 
would be attempted in connection with their own country. 

The early visits of Americans to Japan were unofficial and 
commercial ; but, prior to the expedition commanded by Commo- 
dore Perry, the Federal Government had made three attempts 
to open communication with Japanese authorities. In 1832, a 
commercial agent, Mr. Roberts, was appointed; but, unfortu- 
nately, he died before reaching the islands; in 1846, Commodore 
Biddle, acting under the instructions of the Navy Department, 
visited Uraga with the ship of the line " Columbus " and the 
sloop "Vincennes," but was unable to secure any concessions; 
and, in 1848, Commander Glynn entered the harbor of Nagasaki 
in order to rescue fifteen seamen wrecked from the whaling-ship 
'•'Ladoga." He forced respect for the American flag and the 
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release of the seamen by threatening to fire upon the city unless 
his demands were complied with. 

By the middle of the century, Japan's policy of exclusion had 
become of greater importance to the "United States than to any 
other nation. It involved far more than mere commercial ex- 
tension. The sperm-whale had been nearly exterminated in the 
North Atlantic, but it was still abundant in the North Paeific, 
and the base of the whale-hunting industry was being shifted 
to the Pacific coast. Many incidental but important changes 
resulted from this transfer. In 1845, when whaling had reached 
its greatest prosperity, more than fifteen million dollars of 
American capital were invested in this industry in the Par East. 
At least ten thousand men were employed in connection with it. 
The Japanese themselves state that in one year, shortly before the 
arrival of Commodore Perry, nearly one hundred American 
whalers passed Matsumae. 

This transfer of the whaling industry to the Orient necessitated 
relations with Japan. In 1846, two whaling-ships were wrecked 
on the island of Nippon; their crews were captured and treated 
with great barbarity, their lives being spared only through the 
intercession of the Dutch Commissioner. So serious did this 
matter become that, in discussing the attitude of Japan, the 
American Secretary of State declared that the Japanese were 
derelict in those responsibilities which devolve upon every 
independent nation; and he laid down the rule that, if a nation 
habitually and systematically disregarded the plain require- 
ments of civilization in the treatment of unfortunate persons 
cast on their shores by stress of weather, as if they were the most 
atrocious criminals, such a nation must be regarded as the com- 
mon enemy of mankind. 

Moreover, if permitted to remain undisturbed, conditions were 
liable to grow worse rather than better, for the navigation of 
the ocean by steam, the acquisition and rapid settlement by the 
United States of the vast territory on the Pacific, and the rapid 
communication established across the Isthmus had brought the 
United States into much closer proximity to the East than ever 
before; and, although the consequences of these events had 
scarcely begun to be felt, intercourse had already greatly in- 
creased. 

Thus, by 1851, the necessity of protecting American citizens 
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navigating the China and Japan Seas had become urgent. In 
that year, the bark "Auckland" picked up at sea a number of 
Japanese waifs and carried them to San Francisco. Learning 
of this event, Commodore Aulick interested the Secretary of 
State in a plan for opening communication with Japan; and Mr. 
Webster addressed an official note to Mr. Graham, the Secretary 
of the Navy, suggesting that the incident offered an op- 
portunity for opening commercial relations with Japan, or, 
at least, for securing some relief from the unfavorable conditions 
then prevailing. 

Meanwhile, affairs within the Japanese Empire were also ap- 
proaching a crisis: the anomalous dual government of Mikado 
and Shogun was soon to cease, and conditions were ripe for a 
complete change of policy. Commodore Perry, therefore, 
anchored off Uraga at a moment favorable to the success of his 
mission. So successful, indeed, was the expedition that it does 
not appear that any inquisitive historian has ever raised the 
question as to what would have happened had diplomacy failed. 
For just such a contingency, however, the methodical and far- 
sighted Perry was fully prepared. 

In ease of failure, Commodore Perry planned to seize a con- 
veniently located island, and to hold it in the name of the 
United States until ordered to let go; to create a harbor of 
refuge for Americans stranded in that distant region, and to 
found a centre of influence for American trade, in order to coun- 
teract the colonizing and commercial invasion of the East by 
Great Britain. Incidentally, he expected to bring good govern- 
ment and prosperity to the natives. 

Half a century later, the policy which Commodore Perry out- 
lined was to be known in the controversies of American politics 
as " Imperialism." In the light of this interesting fact, the 
official correspondence between Perry and the Navy Department, 
which may be found in the neglected pages of a volume of Mis- 
cellaneous Documents of Congress (1855), assumes an importance 
quite apart from its historical character. 

Of all persons in the service of the Government at that time, 
Commodore Perry was probably best fitted to succeed in the 
delicate task upon which he was despatched, and to form an 
intelligent forecast of future conditions in the East. He was 
the product of the early navy, having become a midshipman in 
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1809 at the age of thirteen; and he was only seventeen when, 
under Kodgers in the frigate " President," he chased and fought 
the British in the second war with England. At eighteen he was 
a lieutenant, and at twenty-five the commander of a 12-gun 
schooner. The years that followed these early and stirring experi- 
ences ripened the knowledge thus gained. He made cruises in the 
now long-forgotten " line-of -battle ships" and frigates, such as 
the "North Carolina" and " Brandywine," manned by men of 
Nantucket and Cape Cod; he saw honorable and most important 
service in the Mexican War; and, by study and patient experi- 
ment in adapting steam to successful use in war-vessels, he 
won the title of " Father of the Steam Navy." When Perry re- 
ceived his last and most important assignment, the Japan expedi- 
tion, he had completed forty years of active service and achieve- 
ment. Throughout his long service, whether chasing slavers, 
stamping out scurvy, improving the morals and discipline of his 
crew, or commanding a fleet, he accomplished his task with con- 
spicuous fidelity and attention to detail. 

The instructions of the Navy Department to Commodore 
Perry enclosed a communication from the State Department. 
" The objects sought by this Government," wrote Mr. Conrad, 
Acting Secretary of State, to Mr. Kennedy, the Secretary of the 
Navy, " are these : 

" 1. To effect some permanent arrangement with Japan for the pro- 
tection of American seamen and property wrecked on these islands, or 
driven into their ports by stress of weather. 

" 2. The permission to American vessels to enter one or more of 
their ports in order to obtain supplies of provisions, water, fuel, etc., 
or, in case of disasters, to refit so as to enable them to prosecute their 
voyage. . . . 

" 3. The permission to our vessels to enter one or more of their 
ports for the purpose of disposing of their cargoes by sale or barter. . . . 
This Government, however, does not seek by this expedition to obtain 
any exclusive commercial advantage for itself, but, on the contrary, de- 
sires and expects that whatever benefit may result from it will ulti- 
mately be shared by the civilized world, as there can be no doubt that 
if the ports of the country are once opened to one nation they would 
soon be opened to all. ... If, after having exhausted every argument 
and every means of persuasion, the Commodore should fail to obtain 
from the Japanese Government any relaxation of their system of ex- 
clusion, or even any assurance of humane treatment of our ship- 
wrecked seamen, he will then change his tone, and inform them ia the 
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most unequivocal terms that it is the determination of this Govern- 
ment to insist that hereafter all citizens or vessels of the United 
States that may be wrecked on their coasts, or driven by stress of 
weather into their harbors, shall, so long as they are compelled to 
remain there, be treated with humanity, and that, if any acts of 
cruelty should hereafter he practised upon citizens of this country, 
whether by the Government or by the inhabitants of Japan, they will 
be severely chastised. ... It is impossible by any instructions, how- 
ever minute, to provide for every contingency that may arise in the 
prosecution of a mission of so peculiar and novel a character. For this 
reason, as well as on account of the remoteness of the scene of his opera- 
tion, it is proper that the Commodore should be invested with large dis- 
cretionary powers, and should feel assured that any departure from usage 
or any error of judgment he may commit will be viewed with indul- 
gence." 

At the outset, Perry clearly was not sanguine concerning the 
success of the Japan expedition; and, in his systematic way, he 
began at once to outline possible procedure in case of failure. 
Touching at Madeira on his outward journey, he wrote the De- 
partment under date of December 14th, 1852 : 

" Since leaving the United States, I have had leisure to reflect more 
fully upon the probable result of my visit to Japan; and, though there 
is still some doubt in my mind as to the chances of immediate success 
in bringing that strange Government to any practicable negotiation, 
yet I feel confident that in the end the great object in view will be 
effected. As a preliminary step, and one of easy accomplishment, one 
or more ports of refuge and supply to our whaling and other ships must 
at once be secured; and, should the Japanese Government object to the 
granting of such ports upon the mainland, and they cannot be occupied 
without resort to force and bloodshed, then it will be desirable in the 
beginning, and indeed necessary, that the squadron should establish 
places of rendezvous at one or two of the islands south of Japan, hav- 
ing a good harbor and possessing facilities for obtaining water and 
supplies. . . . The islands called 'Lew Chew group' are said to be de- 
pendencies of Japan, as conquered by that Power centuries ago, but 
their actual sovereignty is disputed by the Government of China. . . . 
Now, it strikes me that the occupation of the principal ports of those 
islands for the accommodation of our ships of war, and for the safe 
resort of merchant vessels of whatever nation, would be a measure not 
only justified by the strictest rules of moral law, but — what is also to 
be considered — by the laws of stern necessity; and the argument may be 
further strengthened by the certain consequences of the amelioration of 
the condition of the natives — although the vices attendant upon civiliza- 
tion may be entailed upon them. . . . When we look at the possessions 
in the East of our great maritime rival, England, and of the constant 
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and rapid increase of their fortified ports, we should be admonished of 
the necessity of prompt measures on our part. By reference to the map 
of the world, it will be seen that Great Britain is already in possession 
of the most important points in the East India and China Seas, and 
especially with reference to the China Seas. . . . Fortunately, the 
Japanese and many other islands of the Pacific are still left untouched 
by this unconscionable Government; and, as some of them lie in a 
route of a commerce which is destined to become of great importance 
to the United States, no time should be lost in adopting active measures 
to secure a sufficient number of ports of refuge. ... I have thus 
exhibited, in this crude and informal communication, my views upon a 
subject which is exciting extraordinary attention throughout the world, 
and I trust that the Department will approve the course I propose to 
pursue." 

This letter was answered by Mr. Edward Everett, Secretary of 
State, in part as follows : 

" Your despatch of the 14th of December has been referred by the 
Secretary of the Navy to this Department, and by me submitted to the 
President. The President concurs with you in the opinion that it is 
highly desirable, — probably necessary for the safety of the expedition 
under your command, — that you should secure one or more ports of 
refuge of easy access. If you find that these cannot be obtained in the 
Japanese Islands without resort to force, it will be necessary that you 
seek them elsewhere. The President agrees with you in thinking that 
you are most likely to succeed in this object in the Lew Chew Islands. 
They are, from their position, well adapted to the purpose; arid the 
friendly and peaceful character of the natives encourages the hope 
that your visit will be welcomed by them. . . . The President is grati- 
fied to perceive that you are impressed with the importance of the enter- 
prise confided to your direction, the success of which will mainly de- 
pend upon your prudence and address. It will attract a large share 
of the attention of the civilized world; and the President feels great 
confidence that the measures adopted by you will reflect credit on your 
own wisdom and discretion, and do honor to your country." 

This approving letter from the distinguished Secretary of 
State was the last word of the Fillmore administration to the 
Japan expedition. It is of especial interest becanse it expresses 
hearty approval of the Commodore's definite announcement of 
his plans, the repetition of which later on disturbed the equa- 
nimity of the Pierce administration. 

On April 9th, Commodore Perry reported to the Department 
his arrival at Hong Kong. Late in May, he sailed for the Lew 
Chew Islands. The squadron, consisting of the steamers " Sus- 
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quehanna" (flagship) and "Mississippi," the sloop "Sara- 
toga " and the store-ship " Supply," anchored on May 26th in 
the harbor of Napa, on the island of Okinawa-shima, called by 
Perry " Great Lew Chew." The following month was occu- 
pied, in accordance with the Commodore's programme, in ex- 
ploring this island and also the Bonin Islands, lying to the west- 
ward. 

Personal investigation of conditions in the Far Bast appears 
to have strengthened the opinions outlined by Commodore 
Perry in his communication from Madeira. It is equally clear 
that his early impression of the availability of one of the Lew 
Chew Islands as a sphere of American influence was fully con- 
firmed, for he evidently leaned toward appropriating both Great 
Lew Chew, and even Peel Island also, of the Bonin group. 
From the harbor of Napa, Lew Chew, under date of June 25th, 
he wrote at length to the Secretary of the Navy. Parts of this 
letter relate to the urgent need of a line of steamers across the 
Pacific, and the remainder to the characteristics, history, and value 
of the Bonin Islands. He wrote: 

" I have, from the commencement of the cruise, kept constantly in 
view the port in which we are now at anchor [Napa, Lew Chew] and 
the principal harbor of the Bonin group, as well for general con- 
venience of resort as to furnish connecting links or suitable stopping- 
places for a line of mail-steamers, which I trust may soon be estab- 
lished between some one of our Pacific ports and China, an event so 
much to be desired, and, if accomplished, one that will be distin- 
guished, even in the history of these remarkable times, as of the highest 
importance to the commerce of the United States. ... It is impos- 
sible to estimate in anticipation the advantages that may grow out of 
an intercourse so rapid and so certain. 

" I cannot in this letter give a full description of the Bonin Islands. 
It is enough to say Port Lloyd is admirably adapted for a coal depot 
and stopping-place for steamers; its geographical position is con- 
venient either for a route to Shanghai or Hong Kong from the Sand- 
wich Islands. The climate is salubrious, and the harbor commodious 
and safe, and perfectly easy of access either by day or night. . . . 
Should the Department, however, deem it desirable for me to take 
possession of the islands in the name of the United States, I will do 
so and adopt the best means of holding them. . . . Lew Chew is a 
direct and valuable dependency of Japan, and we have, even now, all 
the control over it necessary for our present purposes. ... I shall 
keep a ship here whenever one can be spared." 

The despatch to the Department from the steamer " Susque- 
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hanna," dated at sea, August 3rd, makes it clear that the inde- 
cisive visit to Japan, then just ended, had left the Commodore 
still more favorably inclined to the policy of gathering in a 
convenient island or two for the United States. He wrote: 

" Every day of observation strengthens the opinion so often ex- 
pressed in my communications to the Department, that the large and 
increasing commerce of the United States with this part of the world 
makes it not only desirable, but indispensable, that ports of refuge 
should be established at which vessels in distress may find shelter." 

This letter did not reach Washington until the following No- 
vember; and, taken in connection with the previous reports and 
confidential communications, disturbed the new Secretary of the 
Navy, who rejoiced in the steady-going name of Dobbin. The 
Pierce administration appeared to be less interested than its 
predecessor in. the Commodore's plans, and showed a marked un- 
willingness to accept responsibility for aggressive measures. Un- 
der date of November 14th, Secretary Dobbin replied to the Com- 
modore's letter at some length, in part as follows: 

"Your several despatches, bearing date of August 3rd, 1853, have 
been received. I have perused them with much interest and have 
availed myself of this occasion to assure you of my gratification that 
your long and perilous voyage to Japan has been accomplished success- 
fully. . . . These communications have all been submitted to the Presi- 
dent, who, while he would be happy to see your interesting mission 
crowned with success, and would aid you as far as he can legitimately, 
desires to impress you with his conviction that the great end should 
be attained, not only with credit to the United States, but without wrong 
to Japan. I need not remind you that your mission is one of peaceful 
negotiation, and that, although in consideration of the peculiar charac- 
ter of the Japanese much importance may well be attached to the exhi- 
bition of impressive evidences of the greatness and power of our coun- 
try, no violence should be resorted to except for defence. 

" It is very desirable to make our navy a useful branch of the Gov- 
ernment, both in extending and protecting commerce and trade; but, 
as Congress alone has power to declare war, too much prudence cannot 
be exercised, even in the great work in which you are engaged. These 
suggestions are not made to discourage your laudable zeal, nor to 
detract from the magnitude of your mission. Every confidence is re- 
posed in your judgment and patriotism. They have, however, been 
called forth by a portion of your interesting notes in which you ex- 
press some hope of success in the spring by operating on the fears of 
the Japanese, and speak at the same time of the number of batteries 
already erected on the shore to ' expel the Americans,' and of the 
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probability of more being constructed before spring, therefore indi- 
cating the opinion that they are prepared to give you a warlike 
reception." 

The Secretary then declines for various reasons to despatch the 
additional ships which had been promised when the Commodore 
was ordered to the East, and adds: 

" The President entertains the opinion that this [your] force will 
be amply sufficient for purposes of defence, and will be an exhibition of 
power calculated to impress the Japanese and favorably effect the object 
of your mission, so far as naval force can effect it, unless landing large 
bodies of men and invasion be contemplated, which Congress in its 
wisdom, I presume, will not be disposed to sanction in a country so 
remote, without great provocation. . . . 

" In consideration of the vast expense and the great need of some 
of your squadron for other purposes, it is much to be regretted that 
final action should have been postponed to so late a period as next 
spring. The President desires that, as you have advanced thus far, 
and have given notice of your intention to return in the ensuing 
spring, you will accordingly proceed io Japan and resort to every 
honorable and reasonable effort to persuade the Japanese to abandon 
their inhospitable and unsocial system and to effect a treaty of amity 
and commerce." 

Meantime, Commodore Perry, conscious of having accom- 
plished much by his first visit to Japan, expresses the hope that he 
will not be interfered with. On September 2nd, he writes : 

" I trust there will be no change in my instructions that will divert 
me from this great object of my life. I had the assurance of the former 
administration, especially of Mr. Webster, that I should act alone in 
this responsible duty, and such was the understanding when I as- 
sumed command. As the service is one strictly naval and must be 
managed by naval means, the free and uncontrolled command of my 
whole force is absolutely necessary to secure anything like success. 
The pursuance of the rules of ordinary diplomacy cannot have the 
slightest effect upon these sagacious and deceitful people." 

The attitude of the Pierce administration is clearly revealed 
in Secretary Dobbin's letter, dated October 28th. He wrote: 

" The President trusts that it may not seriously incommode your 
operations in regard to Japan to cooperate with our commissioner in 
the interesting undertaking of bringing about further intercourse with 
the Government of China, to form commercial treaties of vast benefit 
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to the American people, and introduce a new era in the history of 
trade and commerce. The mission in which you are engaged has at- 
tracted much admiration and excited much expectation. But the 
present seems to be a crisis in the history of China, and is considered 
by many as throwing around China as much interest and attraction as 
Japan presents. To have your name associated with commercial inter- 
course with Japan may well excite your pride, but to be identified also 
with the great events which I trust may yet transpire in connection 
with China may be well esteemed a privilege and an honor." 

This despatch does not appear to have influenced Commodore 
Perry in the least ; but his personal observation of affairs in China 
confirmed his belief in the necessity for a more vigorous Amer- 
ican policy in the Par East. Under date of December 24th, 
while preparing at Hong Kong for the second visit to Japan, 
and much annoyed by the inquisitive interest of Eussian, 
French and English naval officers, he wrote the Department: 

"I shall in no way allow any infringement upon our national rights; 
on the contrary, I believe that this is the moment to assume a position 
in the East which will make the power and influence of the United 
States felt in such a way as to give greater importance to those rights 
which, among Eastern nations, are generally estimated by the extent 
of military force exhibited. 

" Considering that I am acting very much upon my own responsi- 
bility, I should desire to be instructed as to the policy, which I do not 
hesitate to recommend, of continuing the influence which I have already 
acquired over the authorities and people of the beautiful island of Lew 
Chew; an influence, in truth, acquired without the commission of a 
single wrong upon the people, but rather contributing to their advantage. 

"The Department will be surprised to learn that this dependency of 
Japan, tracing its royal genealogy in regular succession from the 
twelfth century, is in such a state of political vassalage and thraldom 
that it would be a merit to extend over it the vivifying influence and 
protection of a Government like our own. 

"It is self-evident that the course of coming events will ere long 
make it necessary for the United States to extend its territorial jurisdic- 
tion beyond the limits of the Western Continent; and I assume the 
responsibility of urging the expediency of establishing a foothold in 
this quarter of the globe, as a measure of positive necessity to the 
sustainment of our maritime rights in the East. 

" I shall continue to maintain the influence over the authorities and 
people of the Lew Chew which I now command, but it is important 
that I should have instructions to act promptly, for it is not impossible 
that some other Power, less scrupulous, may slip in and seize upon 
the advantages which should justly belong to us." 
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From Napa, at Great Lew Chew, a month later, January 25th, 

1854, the Commodore reported to the Department, summarizing 

the policy he proposed to follow in Japan, and outlined in no 

uncertain fashion his intentions in case of failure. It appears 

from this letter that he expected to obtain concessions from the 

Japanese concerning treatment of American citizens, but was 

very doubtful as to his ability to secure the opening of Japanese 

ports to American vessels, or any commercial privileges. He 

wrote: 

- -^^pri 

"It will, therefore, become necessary, in the absence of specific in- 
structions, for me to assume certain responsibilities, and to act ac- 
cording to circumstances, and as my best judgment may dictate. 

"To this end, it is my intention, should the Japanese Government 
refuse to negotiate, or to assign a port of resort for our merchant and 
whaling ships, to take under the surveillance of the American flag, 
upon the ground of reclamation for insults and injuries committed 
upon American citizens, this island of Great Lew Chew, a dependency 
of the Empire, to be held under such restraint until the decision of 
my Government shall be known, whether to avow or disavow my acts. 
Until such action is had, the responsibility will rest solely upon me; 
and I shall assume it as a measure of political precaution, for it is cer- 
tain that, if I do not take preliminary steps before leaving this port 
for Yedo for adopting such course, the Russians or French, or probably 
the English, will anticipate the design. 

"It will be understood that in no way will the authorities or people 
of the island be molested or interfered with, nor will any force be used, 
unless in self-defence; in truth, we already possess all necessary influence 
in the island, which has been acquired by kindness and non-inter- 
ference with their laws and customs. 

"The Americans have stronger claims for redress upon the Japanese 
than any other civilized nation; and, though it does not belong to the 
spirit of our institutions to extend our dominion beyond sea, positive 
necessity requires that we should protect our commercial interests in 
this remote part of the world, and in doing so, to resort to measures, 
however strong, to counteract the schemes of Powers less scrupulous 
than ourselves. 

"Therefore, in my present position, I cannot but feel the weight of 
responsibility which this peculiar state of things imposes upon me; 
and, being aware of the expectation of the Government and people of 
the United States, with respect to Japan, I shall not flinch from the 
exercise of powers, the propriety of which may be, at first, questioned 
by many, but the avoidance of which would be pronounced by all as 
showing a want of sagacity and firmness on my part." 

The island which Commodore Perry thus selected for seizure 
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in the name of the United States, should he fail in the object 
of his expedition to Japan, was the largest of a chain of islands, 
about 400 miles northeast of Formosa. Of the fifty-five islands 
composing the group thirty-six are inhabited. They originally 
formed the kingdom of Loo Choo, but are now a part of tb 
Empire of Japan. The spelling employed by Commodore Per. 
appears never to have been followed by others, as the islands have 
been variously known as Loo Choo, Lu Chu, Liu Kiu, Liu Chiu, 
and Eiu Kiu, the last mentioned being the name now in use. 
The total area of the group is about 1,000 square miles. The 
largest and most important island, now called Okinawa-shima, 
the " Great Lew Chew " referred to by Commodore Perry, is 
about sixty miles in length and narrow. The climate is 
healthful and pleasant, with an average temperature of 70 de- 
grees Fahrenheit; the soil is fruitful and well cultivated, sugar 
and sweet-potatoes forming the principal crops. The people 
are of Japanese origin, with a fondness for the Chinese lan- 
guage and literature. Since 1874, when China relinquished all 
claims by treaty with Japan, the islands have formed a pre- 
fecture in the Japanese Empire, and a garrison is stationed at 
Shoudi, the principal city. The present population of the en- 
tire group of islands is about half a million. 

In the volume commemorating the Perry expedition, pub- 
lished by order of Congress, and practically edited by the Commo- 
dore himself, there is an extended account of the Lew Chew 
islands, most of which was written by Bayard Taylor. From 
this account, it is clear that the officers of the expedition shared 
the Commodore's favorable impressions of Great Lew Chew. 
They described the shores as green and beautiful, diversified 
with groves and fields of richest verdure. Sweeping hills, which 
rose immediately from the water's edge, increased in height 
toward the centre of the island, and were picturesquely broken 
by projecting rocks and crags which rose here and there, giving 
evidence of volcanic action. From the dividing ridge or crest of 
the island, a magnificent panorama opened. The hills were 
cultivated to their very tops, and carefully terraced. Some of 
the thoroughfares were almost equal to the macadamized roads 
of England, while the roofs of red tiles, the dark green foliage 
of the trees, the walls touched with cactus, and the occasional 
appearance of a palm or banana, suggested the towns of Sicily. 
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The inhabitants possessed a Japanese cast of countenance and 
dusky olive complexions. They were much quicker in percep- 
tion than the Chinese, as well as much more agreeable in 
features and neater in appearance. 

The object of Commodore Perry's second visit to Japan had 
been attained, and the event was nearly two months old when his 
noteworthy communication of January 25th was received at 
Washington in the following May. The despatch appears to have 
created consternation in the Cabinet of President Pierce. The 
naval expedition to Japan had caught the fancy of the Amer- 
ican public, and excited widespread interest both in this country 
and abroad; possibly for this reason the administration had 
fallen in with the plans of its predecessor, and had advanced the 
project with reasonable energy, but lacked the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Everett. Still in ignorance of the suc- 
cessful outcome of the negotiations with Japan, and confronted 
by the embarrassing fact that the United States might even then 
be the possessor of an island colony in the Far East, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. Dobbin, under date of May 30th, hastened 
to reply to the Commodore's remarkable despatch. Omitting the 
opening reference to routine Department matters, the letter 
was as follows : 

" Your despatch No. 39, dated at Napa-Keang, Great Lew Chew, Janu- 
ary 25th, 1854, has been received. . . . Your suggestion about holding 
one of the Lew Chew islands ' upon the ground of reclamation for in- 
sults and injuries committed upon American citizens, should the 
Japanese Government refuse to negotiate or to assign a port of resort 
for our merchant and whaling ships,' is most embarrassing. The sub- 
ject has been laid before the President, who, while he appreciates highly 
the patriotic motive which prompts the suggestion, is disinclined, with- 
out the authority of Congress, to take and retain possession of an 
island in that distant country, particularly unless more urgent and 
potent reasons demanded it than now exist. If, in future, resistance 
should be offered and threatened, it would also be rather mortifying to 
surrender the island, if once seized, and rather inconvenient and expen- 
sive to maintain a force there to retain it. Indulging the hope that 
the contingency may not arise to occasion any resort to the expedient 
suggested, and that your skill, prudence and good judgment may 
enable you to triumph over the ignorant obstinacy of the Japanese 
without violence, it is considered sounder policy not to seize the island 
as suggested in your despatch." 

It must he remembered that the ocean cable was still unknown, 
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and that the movement of mails about the world was slow and 
perilous. This despatch from the Navy Department, which con- 
tained a virtual order to scuttle from Lew Chew, should that 
island have been seized, was not received by the American com- 
mander until early in August. Thus, had the negotiations with 
Japan failed in March and the American flag been raised over 
Lew Chew, the government of that fertile and valuable island 
would have been administered by American officials for nearly 
five months before the arrival of the instructions dated May 30th. 
Meantime, events in the East might easily have led to the neces- 
sity for additional and more specific instructions from the De- 
partment before relinquishing territory which had been actually 
seized. 

While it is profitless to pursue the " might have beens " of his- 
tory, the temptation is great to pause a moment on the threshold 
of this interesting possibility. It must be remembered that the 
American people have had many opportunities to pass upon the 
question of acquisition of territory, and that invariably they 
have decided in the affirmative. Prior to the period under con- 
sideration, they had added all the contiguous territory we now 
possess; distant and inaccessible Alaska was secured not long 
afterward; next, Hawaii, still farther away; and, lastly, we have 
acquired dominion in the Far East on a grander scale than 
probably even the far-sighted Perry ever dared to hope for. Each 
of these additions to our national domain was opposed. Con- 
cerning even the retention of the Philippines — much debated and 
vigorously opposed — the American public appears to be in no 
doubt, for at three general elections a decisive verdict, culmi- 
nating in a gigantic majority, has been rendered in favor of re- 
tention without qualification. It is quite within possibility, 
therefore, that, if the news that the Stars and Stripes were 
flying over Great Lew Chew had been received, it might have 
aroused considerable popular enthusiasm. Commodore Perry 
was so widely known and universally admired and respected that 
his opinions and acts would have carried much weight with his 
countrymen; the expedition which he commanded had attracted 
attention throughout the world, and American national pride 
had been deeply stirred; the period, moreover, was one of com- 
mercial awakening. Even the Secretary, with no previous oc- 
currences of the kind to suggest caution, foresaw that the with- 
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drawal of the flag, if once raised, would be " mortifying." The 
truth of his comment was long afterward proved by the Cleve- 
land administration in connection with Hawaii. 

This, however, is merely speculative. Success, even greater 
than was hoped for, resulted from the squadron's second visit to 
Japan, and the new treaty met every reasonable requirement of 
the period. In America there was an outburst of approval over 
Perry's success. The rising tide of enthusiasm reached even the 
timorous Dobbin, who wrote, September 19th, 1854: 

" I tender you my warm congratulations on the happy success of your 
noble and interesting mission. You have won additional fame for your- 
self, reflecting new honor upon the very honorable service to which you 
belong, and, we all hope, have secured for the country, for yourself, 
and for civilization, a triumph the blessings of which may be adopted 
by generations as yet unborn." 

Escape from the embarrassment of a colony on the other side 
of the world, no doubt, accounts for part of the Secretary's en- 
thusiasm; and yet the first of those "unborn" generations to 
which he poetically refers, led by the course of recent events 
in the Par East, has endorsed in all its essential particulars the 
policy outlined by Matthew C. Perry, the first American Im- 
perialist. 

WlLLTAM S. ROSSITEK. 



